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MASTER  SURGEONS  OF  AMERICA 


EDUARD  BOECKMANN 

EGIL  BOECKMANN,  M.D.,  Sr.  Paul,  Minnesota 

IN  the  early  days  of  medicine,  among  the  men  who  were  educated  abroad  and 
who  brought  their  learning  into  the  Northwest,  Dr.  Boeckmann  occupied  a 
very  high  place,  not  only  as  a  practitioner  of  surgery,  but  as  a  teacher  of  the 
profession.  We  learned  to  know  and  to  love  him  for  his  sterling  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart.  It  is  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Boeckmann  and  the  late  Christian  Fenger 
that  the  profession  owes  a  great  debt,  and  I  have  requested  that  this  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Dr.  Boeckmann  be  written  that  those  of  us  who  knew  him  may  testify 
to  his  scientific  leadership  and  the  younger  generation  may  not  forget  one  of  the 
old  masters.  W.  J.  Mayo. 


DR.  EDUARD  BOECKMANN,  widely  known  ophthalmologist  and  gen¬ 
eral  surgeon,  died  at  Dellwood,  White  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota,  on  August 
8,  1927,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  medical 
men  of  the  Northwest,  and  his  notable  contributions  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
with  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  profession,  were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
many  friends  and  colleagues. 

Dr.  Boeckmann  was  born  in  Totn,  Norway,  March  25,  1849,  the  youngest 
son  of  Daniel  Peter  Boeckmann,  an  officer  in  the  Norwegian  Army,  and  Eduardina 
Dreirer  Boeckmann.  He  received  his  early  education  at  private  schools  in  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  entered  the  University  in  1868.  He  was  given  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  cum  laude,  in  1874.  While  a  student  at  the  University  he  received  the 
Skjeldrup  medal  for  research  work  on  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology 
of  the  tonsils.  After  graduating  from  the  University,  Dr.  Boeckmann  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  at  the  Lungegaard’s  Hospital  for  Lepers  in  Bergen,  and  the 
following  year,  physician  in  charge  at  St.  Jorgen’s  Hospital,  in  the  same  city. 

In  1882,  he  was  given  his  Master’s  Degree  in  medicine  by  his  alma  mater  for 
his  thesis  on  “Keratitis  Xerotica.”  About  this  time  he  made  several  trips  to 
Copenhagen  and  Utrecht,  studying  ophthalmology  with  Grut-Hansen,  Snellen, 
and  Donders.  After  two  visits  to  America,  in  1882  and  1885  (at  which  time  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  Chicago  and  in  Minnesota),  he  brought  his  family, 
in  1887,  and  settled  in  St.  Paul,  where  he  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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He  was  a  pioneer  in  scientific  medicine  and  laboratory  work.  In  the  late 
eighties  he  brought  to  St.  Paul  his  friend  and  former  associate,  Dr.  G.  A.  Hansen, 
the  discoverer  of  the  bacillus  of  leprosy.  Dr.  Hansen  worked  in  his  office  for  over 
a  year.  Laboratory  investigations  in  pathology  and  bacteriology  with  the  aid 
of"a  microscope  were  at  that  time  almost  unknown  to  many  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  the  Northwest,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  work 
of  this  character  was  sometimes  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

Dr.  Boeckmann’s  early  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  ophthalmology  and  were  written  in  his  native  language.  Among 
these  were  papers  on  “The  Leprosy  of  the  Eye,”  his  own  pterygium  operation, 
and  the  “Treatment  of  Pannus  by  Periectomy.”  During  the  years  that  followed 
his  coming  to  St.  Paul,  he  wrote  many  papers  on  antisepsis,  asepsis,  methods  of 
sterilization,  etc.  At  that  time  he  invented  and  patented  a  steam  sterilizer,  which 
was  extensively  used.  One  of  his  most  important  achievements  was  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  a  method  for  preparing  pyoktanin  catgut  for  ligatures.  He  generously 
turned  over  the  manufacture  of  this  product  to  the  Ramsey  County  Medical 
Society,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested,  and  the  profits  from  this  industry 
constitute  the  major  part  of  the  now  considerable  fund  which  is  known  as  the 
“Boeckmann  Library  Building  Fund.”  The  Ramsey  County  Medical  Society 
also  received  from  Dr.  Boeckmann  many  contributions  from  his  own  library,  and 
he  was  a  generous  supporter  and  adviser  of  the  society  for  many  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Paul  Medical  Journal,  which,  after  17  years  of  use¬ 
fulness,  was  turned  over  to  the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Association,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  Minnesota  Medicine.  It  was  to  the  former  journal  that  Dr.  Boeckmann 
contributed  papers  on  “Transverse  Incision  in  Abdominal  Surgery,”  “Chronic 
Pancreatitis,”  and  on  many  other  subjects. 

Dr.  Boeckmann  practiced  medicine,  in  all  its  branches,  with  proficiency  and 
skill,  and  contributed  many  original  ideas  and  procedures  to  the  art  and  science 
of  medicine.  He  often  made  the  statement  that  he  was  a  country  doctor  practic¬ 
ing  in  the  city.  As  his  patients  came  from  the  entire  Northwest,  naturally  many 
of  them  were  of  Norwegian  extraction.  His  clientele  was  large  and  various,  and 
as  he  made  a  practice  of  staying  at  his  office  until  the  last  patient  was  seen,  it 
was  frequently  late  at  night  before  he  finished.  Owing  to  his  vigorous  constitution 
and  strength,  he  was  able  to  stand  this  intense  physical  and  mental  strain. 

As  an  ophthalmologist  he  was  a  recognized  authority  as  a  consultant,  for,  not 
only  was  he  familiar  with  the  thought  and  procedure  of  yesterday,  but  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ideas  and  practice  of  the  present.  Though  con¬ 
servative,  he  was  ready  to  accept  new  methods,  if  his  experience  indicated  need 
of  such  innovations.  Dr.  Boeckmann  held  European  authority  somewhat  su¬ 
perior  to  American,  but  weighed  all  opinions  against  his  own  experience,  which 
was  based  on  an  enormous  number  of  patients  and  a  long  period  of  practice.  His 
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opinion  was  recognized  as  final  by  his  confreres  without  comment.  “Dr.  Boeck- 
mann  says/’  usually  ended  any  argument.  He  was  most  generous  in  giving  coun¬ 
sel  to  his  colleagues,  without  compensation.  Many  younger  men  received  much 
needed  guidance  from  him,  and  this  advice  was  given  in  a  gracious  and  agreeable 
spirit.  He  was  modest  in  deportment  and  undesirous  of  publicity.  Neither  envy, 
malice,  nor  covetousness  had  a  place  in  his  makeup.  He  listened  kindly  and  at¬ 
tentively  to  others  and  gave  his  own  opinion  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  no  humilia¬ 
tion  or  rancour.  Dr.  Boeckmann  was  liberal  in  his  views  of  life  and  society,  dis¬ 
pensed  charity  willingly,  and  was  generous  in  his  estimation  of  others;  he  was 
not  given  to  unkindly  criticism,  either  professionally  or  otherwise.  Calm  and 
deliberate  in  all  his  actions  and  speech,  he,  nevertheless,  was  occasionally  annoyed 
by  what  might  be  considered  trifles  by  others.  He  particularly  resented  anything 
derogatory  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  even  if  said  in  jest,  though  his  sense  of 
humor  was  acute.  He  delighted  in  entertaining  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Dr.  Boeckmann  collected  a  gift  of  money  among  Norwegian  Americans  and 
others  for  the  University  of  Christiania,  in  celebration  of  its  one  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary.  The  same  year  he  was  given  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the 
University,  and  was  made  a  commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf  by  the  King  of 
Norway.  During  the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  as  Major  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  a  division  hospital.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Bethesda  and  St.  Paul  Hospitals.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Charles  T.  Miller  Hospital. 

Dr.  Boeckmann  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Anna  Sophia  Dorothea  Gill. 
His  wife  and  four  children,  three  daughters  and  one  son,  survive  him.  Quoting 
from  the  writing  of  a  friend  in  Minnesota  Medicine  of  September,  1927 : 

Nature  had  richly  endowed  him.  That  robust  constitution  permitted  long 
hours  of  labor  with  little  rest.  From  his  early  years  to  advanced  age  he  worked 
long  into  the  night.  Frequently  in  the  early  morning  hours  he  could  be  found 
studying  scientific  literature  or  in  the  preparation  of  medical  works.  Gifted  with 
a  brilliant  mind,  his  faculty  for  clear  and  consecutive  thought  made  him  the  great 
physician  that  he  was.  His  originality,  tenacity  of  purpose,  dogged  perseverance 
and  independence  of  thought  resulted  in  attainments  for  which  he  was  widely 
known.  He  was  possessed  with  an  indomitable  will  and  pride  that  were  his  heritage. 
His  moral  courage  should  be  the  envy  of  all  men,  for  he  feared  no  one.  His  inti¬ 
mates  were  few,  his  friendship  enduring.  In  defense  of  a  friend,  he  would  stand 
alone,  if  need  be,  for  his  knowledge  of  human  frailties  made  him  the  magnanimous 
spirit  that  knows  no  creed. 

His  sincerity  none  will  question;  he  was  honest  to  a  fault.  Simple  in  manner 
and  frank  in  expression,  he  had  a  rightful  repugnance  for  ostentation  and  false 
show.  He  repelled  the  rich  and  invited  the  poor.  He  appraised  the  character 
and  not  the  wealth. 

Charity  was  his  religion.  What  greater  virtue  hath  any  manl 
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